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This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2%% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) | 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 


boretum. 
Plants 2 to 214 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) | ; 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. y 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
WYMAN’S 


framinghare urseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Rare Plants from Hicks 





R erries For 
ed B F 
W inter 
‘sé The Winterberry (Ilex 
verticillata) is one of our 
most cheery shrubs. Hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, 
of bright scarlet, holly- 
like berries hang on till 
late winter. 

Place this bright Ilex 
where it may be seen from 
the living room windows, 
or found among trees and 
shrubs along favorite 
winter walks. It will 
enliven the entire scene. 


Write us for descrip- 
tion and prices. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
of the Year 


PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 
originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 
per doz. 


HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
any other Hollyhock. This plant has never failed 
to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 












Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 
New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
free, upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


New York Botanical Garden 


After thirty years of growth the 
New York Botanical Garden has 
reached a position where it must have 
increased funds in order to continue 
its policy of constantly increasing 
service. It is dependent largely upon 
private subscriptions for its main- 
tenance, and needs at least $4,000,000 
to give it a proper endowment, with 
$800,000 to be expended for material, 
improvements and equipment. An ef- 
fort is now being made to raise this 
amount. 

The New York Botanical Garden is 
one of the greatest institutions of the 
kind in the world. It is carried on by 
a corporation which has nearly 2,000 
members. It includes all that portion 
of Bronx Park which lies north of 
Pelham Parkway, a total of about 400 
acres. The Bronx River runs through 
it and nearly a half of the region is 
covered by trees. 

The Garden includes a remarkable 
collection of living plants, and has a 
large range of greenhouses, where 


15,000 different species of all kinds 
of plants are now represented. Nearby 
is a large museum building with a 
library containing more than 34,000 
books. The herbarium’s economic col- 
lection comprises nearly 10,000 speci- 
mens. The garden conducts extensive 
explorations, as a result of which 
quantities of botanical material are 
continually flowing into the gardens 
and greenhouses. 

The garden is one of New York’s 
important educational institutions. 
Every Saturday afternoon throughout 
the year a free illustrated lecture is 
given, covering a wide range of 
topics. Various test gardens are main- 
tained on the grounds, and there is a 
horticultural garden which is to be 
extended. Many thousands of persons 
visit the New York Botanical Garden 
every year, and its range of influence 
has become very wide. 





Haarlem Flower Show 


Hundreds of visitors from America 
are attending the International 


Flower Show at Haarlem, which 
opened several weeks ago and will 
continue through the spring. Over 
forty acres of what was formerly 
woodland pasture have been planted 
with spring flowers, a total of 2,500,- 
000 bulbs having been put into the 
ground last autumn. Special shows 
are being held in a spacious exhibi- 
tion hall which is surrounded by beds 
of Narcissi, Tulips and Hyacinths. 
The planting in these beds is remark- 
ably well done, the bulbs being given 
plenty of space to allow the develop- 
ment of foliage, with the result that 
there is an abundance of green to 
soften the kaleidoscopic effect of the 
blooms. 

The exhibits are not confined to 
bulbs, however, there being many col- 
lections of shrubs and evergreens, in- 
cluding Rhododendrons. Several rock 
gardens have been laid out, too, and 
there is a splendid formal garden ar- 
ranged by the Dutch Bulb Exporters’ 
Association. Holland has again proved 
that it well deserves to be known as 
‘‘the garden of Europe.’’ 
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AN ATTRACTIVE VIEW IN THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
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Botanical Orchids Exhibited 


Those who visited Horticultural 
Hall on Saturday, April 25, were 
treated to an interesting as well as 
beautiful display of Orchids from the 
greenhouses of Mr. Albert C. Burrage. 
The arrangement of the plants, which 
showed the lavish and intelligent care 
which has been given them, was un- 
usually good, as ample space was left 
between pots and color contrasts were 
well studied so that each individual 
was brought into prominence. In all 
there were 164 different plants 
shown, the remainder hybrids and 
varieties. 

The collection included, among the 
more showy kinds, fine examples of 
Phalaenopsis, Cymbidium, Dendro- 
bium, Cattleya, Laeliocattleya, Mil- 
tonia, Brassocattleya and some re- 
markably fine colorings of Odontioda. 
The Vandas were well represented and 
the rarities of the whole group were 
included in this genus: namely a fine 
specimen of Vanda gigantea with its 
large recurved leaves and a good half 
dozen pendant spikes of flowers, and 
the tall and rather graceful specimen 
of Vanda tricolor var. insignis with its 
creamy-green flowers. A number of 
splendid Cypripediums were scat- 
tered through the display, two per- 
haps being more noteworthy, the rare 
C. bellatulum with its large flattish 
gray-white flower spotted with deep 
purple and its small pouch, and C. 
Olivia whose flower is an even tone 
of somewhat fawn-salmon of a pale 
shade. 

Of the less showy varieties, often 
known as Botanical Orchids, there 
was a variation in form and color, as 
well as in genera, which could not 
fail to interest the close observer, the 
more so as in many genera wide ex- 
tremes of form were present. This 
was especially noticeable in Dendro- 
bium, the wide diversity in form and 
color being shown in the small rather 
insignificant D. gracile and such spe- 
cies as the showy orange D. suavis- 
simum and the still different type 
represented by the purple D. nobile. 
Other interesting plants among the 
Botanicals were the various types of 
Bulbophyllum (ineluding Cirrhopet- 
alum) of which perhaps the oddest is 
B. saurocephalum (the Lizardtail 
Bulbophyllum) with its queer thick 
spikes of purple-brown and almost 
unnoticeable flowers of the same color 
sunk in the fleshy rachis. The follow- 
ing were of interest for peculiarity of 
shape or coloring: Zygopetalum 
Trulla, Dovercourt var. with velvety 
black petals and sepals and bright 
vellow lip, Renanthera Imschootiana 
a rich blending of flame-red and 


cerise, the rare Renanthera matutina 
chrome-orange spotted with maroon, 
the beautiful Chysis bractescens no- 
ticeable for its clarity of white offset 
by the brilliant yellow-orange spot in 
the throat of its lip, Gongora galeata 
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with its long open hanging spike of | 


remarkably and almost grotesquely 
shaped flowers and many others which 
space does not permit mentioning. 


Boston Mycological Club 


The Boston Mycological Club held 
its annual meeting at Horticultural 
Hall, Friday evening, April 24. There 
was an exhibition of paintings of 
Mushrooms by Mrs. Blackford ana 
lantern slides from the club’s collee- 
tion showing some of the early Marels 
and their allies Helvella and Peziza. 
The only fresh specimens shown were 
Coprinus micaceus several quarts of 
which were found around the roots of 
one of the Lombardy Poplars on 
Boylston Street at the entrance to 
the Fens. 

The report of the Secretary, Miss 
Conant, reviewed the excursions and 
exhibitions of the past year. The suc- 
cess of these activities depends on 








LATE MAY WORK 


ORSYTHIAS which have now 
ceased blooming should be pruned. 
Cut off the oldest canes close to the 
ground. 
OW the seeds of Salpiglossis in the 
garden where the plants are to 
bloom, and thin them out to stand 4 
or 5 inches apart. They are more 
likely to give good flowers than if 
started under glass and transplanted, 
as they dislike being moved. 
LANT seeds of Calliopsis now in 
order to have an abundance of 
flowers for cutting in midsummer. Thin 
to six inches in the rows. Another 
sowing again a month later will give 
ydéu flowers for fall. 
LANT the seed of Helichrysum 
bracteatum now in order to have 
flowers to dry for winter decoration. 
This is the best of the Strawflowers. 
Plants will begin to bloom in August 
and will flower until frost. 
— spraying the Roses to pre- 
vent black spot and mildew. The 
best formula is 9 parts of dusting sul- 
phur from the seed store with one 
part of powdered arsenate of lead, 
mixed thoroughly and applied in the 
morning while the dew is on the 
leaves. Do not wait until black spot 
appears, for you will not be able to 
stop it. This dusting should be kept 
up every three weeks or oftener 
throughout the summer. 
F had! liquid manure to the Peonies 
and Irises while the buds are de- 
veloping. 
PRAY the apple and pear trees as 
soon as the petals fall but not be- 
fore. 
ET seedlings which have been 
started in cold frames or in the 
house into the open ground, but pinch 
them back a little in order to make 
them take on stocky growth. 
OW seeds of the Oinerarias, Calceo- 
larias, Primroses and Christmas 
Cherries for flowering next winter. It 
is best to use a cold frame. 
HE choicest Peony blooms are ob- 
tained and the season extended by 
removing the center buds, taking them 
between the thumb and finger and 
twisting them off, care being taken 
not to injure the stems. 
ABBAGE, celery and tomato plants 
may be set out now, but the work 
should be done in the cool of the day. 
Put a paper collar around the tomato 
plants to protect them from cut worms. 
F* you have clay soil, apply water 
towards night rather than in the 
morning, to prevent the soil from be- 




















ing caked by the sun. 
— 
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the weather and the drought of the 
early summer led to much disappoint- 
ment. The rains of August however 
made up for it and the Labor Day ex- 
eursion to Pride’s Crossing, Beverly, 
found one of the richest displays of 
Mushrooms on record, especially of 
the large species of Amanita which 
had been delayed by the early dryness 
of the ground and all came out to- 
gether. An equally rich harvest was 
made at Sharon on September 14, 
where the good effects of the August 
rains still showed in an abundance 
of Mushrooms of other kinds. Dry 
weather later in the month reduced 
the crop of bricktops and other late 
species and the visit to Prides Cross- 
ing on October 13th, showed a marked 
contrast to that of Labor Day though 
rich in the variety of late Mushrooms. 
During September and early October 
about seventy-five species were on 
exhibition each week. This season a 
record was kept of visitors to the ex- 
hibitions showing an unexpected num- 
ber from distant parts of the coun- 


try. Most of the visitors showed 
great interest in the exhibits and 


members in attendance had all they 
could do in answering questions, giv- 
ing references to books and in the 
identification of specimens. 

David H. Linder of the Harvard 
Botanical Department gave an illus- 
trated account of a visit of several 
months in British Guiana with pho- 
tographs of unusual Mushrooms and 
flowering plants and of the forests, 
cultivated fields and towns of the 
country. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1925: president, Mrs. 
E. B. Blackford; vice-president, Mrs. 
S. C. Pierce; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Jennie F. Conant; corresponding 
secretary, Mr. Hollis Webster; execu- 
tive committee, Edward Everett, Dr. 
A. V. Fairbanks, Miss Mary F. Her- 


sey. 


Wistaria Day Tea 


A unique plan for raising money is 
to be tried this year in Hingham, 
Mass., a town filled with beautiful 
gardens, where a Wistaria Day is to 
be observed for the benefit of the 
Visiting Nurse Association. Miss 
Mary P. Barnes will throw open her 
estate, where Wistarias run riot, and 
tea will be served in the Wistaria 
Arbor. At the same time, there will 
be a sale of home grown plants for 
setting out in home gardens. The 
event. will take place late in May, 
and may offer a suggestion to garden 
clubs which are interested in such 
matters. 
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THE NEWER ORIENTAL POPPIES 





The history of the Oriental Poppy 
(Papaver orientale) remains to be 
written. Most botanical writers are 
silent on it. Harriet L. Keeler in her 
book, ‘‘Our Garden Flowers,’’ says it 
is a native of Persia and Asia Minor 
and was introduced into Europe by 
way of Armenia in the year 1714. 

Of the better known varieties 
Wurtemburgia is doubtless the best, 
being very large of flower, with a good 
stem, and a pleasing dark red color. 
Flanders and Beauty of Livermore 
are much like it, although not so large 
and vigorous. A little lighter in color 
is the glowing Trilby—tall of stem, 
large of flower, and admired by all 
who see it. Proserpine is close to 
Trilby in color and one of the most 
satisfactory to grow, having very odd 
and attractive buds and unusually 
large glowing black blotches on the 
petals. In the so-called pinks, Master- 
piece is the largest, but unless given 
special care often fails to open wide 
its immense flowers. Mme. Perry, 
Cerise Beauty, Jeannie Mawson and 
Gerald Perry are ail good, the last 
named being so delicate in texture 
that it often burns under the noon- 
day sun. Queen Alexandra, a paler 
pink, is an old favorite. 

Edna Perry is admired by many, 
but the open flower soon takes on a 
violet tone not pleasing to me. 
Perry’s White is as yet our best 
white, large and showy, but Silver 
Queen, a silvery white, is of value as 
it carries no blotch whatever. 

Mahony is often referred to as the 





Black Poppy, being of a dark mahog- 


any brown, but unless grown where 
shaded, the flower fades to a grayish 
brown—a color hard to handle. Lord 
Lambourne and King George both 
have deeply toothed petals, odd and 
much admired by the ladies. Lord 
Lambourne is the larger flower, but 
King George is more deeply cut and 
of a brighter color. 

Orange Queen, Victoria Louise and 
others have the apricot orange color 
admired by very many, but a color 
hard to harmonize unless grown with 
plenty of white before a suitable 
background. 

Oriental Poppies are not at all par- 
ticular as to soil so long as it is well 
drained and loose enough so that the 
heavy, brittle roots can penetrate 
deeply. All clumps should be staked 
and tied as soon as the buds show. A 
neat wire stake is sufficient. No mat- 
ter how stiff the stems, the foliage 
when weighted down with rain will 
blow over and spoil the effect. The 
stakes can be removed as soon as the 
flowers petals fall. The stalks should 
then be cut near the ground, leaving 
only a few leaves to ripen the sea- 
son’s growth. Leave no seeds to ripen 
unless they are wanted for further 
planting. There is but small chance 
of getting the same flower as the par- 
ent; one most often gets only the 
brick red of the type. 

The hot August sun bakes the 
Poppy plants until one would think 
them dead, but with the coming of 
the September rains they become 


ORIENTAL POPPIES ARE VERY EFFECTIVE WHEN MASSED 
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awake, push out new eyes and start 
into active growth again. That is the 
best time to transplant them. The 
crowns can be usually split as with 
the Peony and even the broken root 
pieces if put in loose earth or sand 
will quickly throw eyes and make 
leaf growth before freezing weather. 
A light cover of leaves or pine 
boughs should always be given and 
left undisturbed in the spring until 
all danger of frost is past. Indeed, I 
prefer not to take it off at all; the 
Poppy leaves quickly cover it and 
make it unobjectionable. Such treat- 
ment makes spring cultivation im- 
possible but if the ground is carefully 
spaded each fall before the covering 
is applied no other cultivation is 
needed. 


—Lee R. Bonnewitz. 
Van Wert, Ohio. 





EARLY FLOWERING PER- 
ENNIALS 


If the early blooming plants, like 
the Bleeding Heart, Spring Beauty, 
Dogtooth Violets and Trilliums are 
moved in the spring, they are not 
likely to produce many flowers. For 
that reason it is best to shift them, 
if they must be changed about, after 
they have gone to seed. It is fair to 
say, though, that the Trilliums when 
set out in early spring make a re- 
markably strong growth the second 
year, and bloom better than if not 
moved until autumn. As a rule, most 
of the early flowering plants, and 
especially those with fleshy or bulbous 
roots, have a dormant season which 
comes after the stems have died 
down. That is the time when they can 
be transplanted most readily. At that 
time, too, several kinds can be prop- 
agated by merely cutting up the roots 
and planting the small pieces. This is 
one of the easiest ways in which to 
get new plants of Bleeding Heart. 





DAPHNE CNEORUM 


There are plants which we merely 
like and plants which we can not do 
without and to this latter class be- 
longs Daphne eneorum, the lovely 
‘*Garland flower.’’ No one who has 
seen it growing in a corner by the 
steps of a rock-garden can ever forget 
or resist it as it covers the stones with 
a mat of tiny, oval dark evergreen 
leaflets, each shoot ending in an ‘‘am- 
ple head of waxy, brilliant rosy 
trumpets that fill the air of June with 
fragrance’’ to quote Reginald Farrer. 
He places it next to the unapproach- 
able Daphne petraea, the daphne of 
the high southern Alps, in delicate 
loveliness and even above that rare 
wonderful jewel for garden value and 
show. Here in New England it re- 
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minds us a little of our own ‘‘won- 
derful jewel’’ the Trailing Arbutus 
of the leafy woods and open banks. 

Unfortunately the Daphne is a bit 
erratic in making itself at home and 
we are often at a loss to know why it 
thrives in one place and not in an- 
other. In fact it is so coy in this re- 
gard that we are even more eager to 
woo and win it. There is this to be 
said, however, that if it is going to 
grow it takes right hold and estab- 
lishes itself without further ado. It 
has done this here at Lowthorpe in a 
moderately heavy soil but has been 
known to prosper also in lighter soil 
in either sun or half-shade. For fine 
flowers, however, sun is to be pre- 
ferred and in light woodland the 
growth is less bushy and the flowers 
smaller. In picking the stems should 
always be cut as the bark is sure to 
strip. 

There is a second period of bloom 
—of scattered bloom—in September, 
a farewell gesture of beauty before 
winter comes. And _ speaking of 
Daphne and winter don’t overlook 
Daphne odorata for indoor winter 
loveliness. It ranks with the Azaleo as 
a beautiful potted plant for it makes 
up in fragrance what it lacks in va- 
riety of coloring and marking. 

Daphne mezereum should also be 
grown for its fragrance and it has no 
competitors in the rock-garden in 
earliest spring. We have two or three 
good bushes at Lowthorpe perhaps 
two feet tall and two to three feet 
across that have proved their value. 

—H. Broeksmit. 
Lowthorpe School 
Groton, Mass. 





AKEBIA QUINATA 


Attention should again be called to 
this early flowering vine which has 
not yet become as well known as its 
good qualities warrant. This Akebia 
is not to be prized especially for its 
blooms, as the brownish-purple, euri- 
ously shaped flowers are not very con- 
spicuous, although they are delight- 
fully fragant. The great value of the 
Akebia lies in the beauty of its foli- 
age, the five-foliolate leaves carrying 
a fine rich green color. It does not 
make a dense shade, and yet will give 
adequate protection when grown over 
a pergola or porch, as a screen. It 
grows well on any kind of support 
without the use of strings or wires. 

The one point to remember is that 
the Akebia must be pruned regularly 
to prevent its getting too heavy at the 
top and bare at the base. Some gar- 
den makers grow Thunbergia alata or 
some other low growing flowering 
vine at the bottom. The Akebia is 
never bothered by insect pests, and 
keeps its fresh appearance all summer. 
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DAFFODILS FOR THE GARDEN 





Lists of plants are not as a rule 
very interesting reading, but inas- 
much as many persons will order 
Daffodils and other Narcissi in un- 
usual quantities this season because 
of the quarantine which will prevent 
their importation after the first of 
next January, it is desirable to know 
just what kinds have proved satisfac- 
tory in the gardens of experienced 
and discriminating amateurs. The fol- 
lowing kinds, arranged in classes, 
have been grown successfully by Mrs. 
Ethel Anson 8. Peckham, at her home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., and are ree- 
ommended by her as being good 
kinds: 

Yellow Trumpets, Emperor, Olym- 
pia, King Alfred, Fairy, the best 
early; Cleopatra, the best. 

Bicolor Trumpets, Duke of Bedford, 








THE WATER-LILY TULIP 


Weardale Perfection, the most beau- 
tiful; Victoria, good; Van Waveren’s 
Giant, Spring Glory, good. 

White Trumpets, Peter Barr, Love- 
liness, Melisande, poor grower; Lady 
Audrey, Madame de Graaff, Alice 
Knights, the best of the less expen- 
sive kinds; Madame Ernst Krelage, 
the best; W. P. Milner, good for rock 
gardens. 

Incomparabilis, Sir Watkin, Frank 
Miles, Autocrat, fine; Great Warley, 
Will Searlet, Marina, Whitewell, 
Gloria Mundi, Croesus, the best; 
Blackwell, Bernardino, splendid; Bed- 
ouin, very good. 

Barrii, Conspicuous, Sea Gull, very 
good; Albatross, very good; Brans- 
ton, Masterpiece, Mrs. Chester Jay 
Hunt, late; Red Beacon, Cossack. 

Giant Leedsii, Sirdar, fine; Czarina, 
Lord Kitchener, Mermaid, White 
Queen, Her Grace, charming; King- 


dom, St. Vincent. 

Leedsii, Queen of the North, the 
most beautiful; St. Olaf, Evangeline, 
good; White Lady, Mrs. Langtry, 
Minnie Hume, Maggie May, Fairy 
Queen. 

Doubles, Argent, Plenipo, Primrose 
Phoenix, the most beautiful; Jon- 
quilla rugulosus plenus. 

Poeticus, Thelma, the best; Epic, 
the best late; Cassandra, Glory, Glory 
of Lisse, good; Almira, Recurvus, 
late. 

Poetaz, Haemon, Antigone, Admir- 
ation, the best. 





TRANSPLANTING NARCISSI 


It sometimes happens that Daffo- 
dils and other Narcissi become so 
choked with grass that the bulbs 
cease to flower, although making foli- 
age every season. In such an event, 
the bulbs should be taken up as soon 
as the leaves have begun to fade. 
They can be dried and kept in a cool 
place until autumn, or they can be 
reset immediately, being put from 
two to three inches under the surface. 
The bulbs that are dug up will vary 
greatly in size. It will be well to se- 
lect the largest ones for special beds, 
while the others are placed in nur- 
sery rows to attain bloming size. 

When Narcissi are neglected, the 
bulblets which are continually being 
produced at the base of the bulb be- 
come so crowded and find themselves 
so far underground that they lack 
sufficient strength to make flowers. 
When separated and given more con- 
genial conditions, they soon make 
blooming bulbs. 

Although naturalized Narcissi will 
go on increasing and blooming for 
many years, those which are in a state 
of cultivation should be renewed at 
least every five years. 





THE WILD TULIPS 


There are many wild species of 
Tulip, wholly unlike the garden sorts, 
but worthy of a greater acquaintance. 
One group of these wild Tulips has 
the peculiar habit of closing in the 
afternoon, and opening out flat, like 
a six-pointed star, in the morning. 
There are several of them, easy to 
grow and obtainable from Europe. 

The Water-lily Tulip (Tulipa Kauf- 
manniana) has passed for this year; 
it is the earliest of all Tulips, and its 
picture may lead you to try it your- 
self. The flat starry flower is pink 
and yellow in varied tints. Since it 
sets seed it should be easily increased 
at home. Two varieties are offered— 
Primrose, pale yellow, and Brilliant, 
a salmon rose after the manner of 
some Pernetiana roses. The flower is 
but a few inches from the ground at 
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first, but in age the stem shoots up a 
foot tall. 

The Lady Tulip (T. Clusiana) is 
taller and later, slender and graceful. 
The bud is long pointed and quite 
pink, but the flower when expanded is 
pure white, the pink being on the out- 
side of the three outer petals. It is 
the most graceful of Tulips and queen 
of hardy bulbs. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanical Garden. 





TULIP SPECIES 


The fear that Tulip bulbs may be 
shut out along with Narcissi and 
many other bulbs that go far to 
brighten our gardens in spring by 
Quarantine order No. 37 after De- 
cember, 1925, hastened the aim of the 
Director of Harvard Botanic Garden, 
to secure as many species as possible 
of Tulips, before the lid is finally 
nailed down. It was possible last fall 
to get twenty-seven species of Tulips, 
and ten species of Narcissi. These 
ean now be seen flowering in a cool 
greenhouse at the Botanic Garden, to 
be followed later by a collection out- 
side. Kaufmanniana, known as the 
Water-lily Tulip, has variable col- 
ored flowers, chiefly creamy white 
tinged with red outside. 

Biflora, has flowers much the same 
in color as the preceding, but smaller, 
and has two or more flowers on a 
’ seape. Oculis Solis is a strong grower, 
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flowers red with a purple base. Retro- 
flexa is a beautiful yellow with re- 
curved blooms, while viridiflora is a 
green wavy petaled kind. Persica is 
very dwarf with dark flowers. Kol- 
pakowskiana is dwarf but with yel- 
low flowers. Montana has crimson 
flowers. Saxatilis usually bears two 
flowers on a scape mauve with yellow 
base. Praecox has beautiful scarlet 
flowers with a purplish black base, 
scentless; this is one of the oldest 
known species. Clusiana has fragrant 
flowers, lemon yellow outside flushed 
with red. Primulina is very fragrant, 
a pale primrose yellow, red tinged 
outside. Praestans is light scarlet 
with several flowers on a scape. Syl- 
vestris has yellow flowers. Hageri 
grows six inches high, the flowers 
being red with a purple black basal 
blotch margined with yellow. Lini- 
folia has small bright crimson flow- 
ers, with a dark basal blotch. Batal- 
inii, pale yellow, is one of the earliest 
to bloom. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





SNOW-IN-SUMMER 


The popular name of Cerastium 
tomentosum was probably given to 
these plants because of their grayish 
leaves. They have increased in favor 
with the growing popularity of rock 
gardens and wall gardens, for they 
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are particularly well suited for plant- 
ing in locations where they can be 
allowed to drape themselves over 
boulders. Although very dwarf they 
make large tufts, and in borders may 
spread much too rapidly, requiring to 
be trimmed back hard after they have 
bloomed. In rockeries and wall gar- 
dens they may be planted so that 
their growth will hang down over the 
stones in a very ornamental manner. 
The Cerastiums are easily propa- 
gated by pulling apart the old plants, 
as almost every piece with a bit of 
root attached will soon establish it- 
self. Moreover, these plants will grow 
in very poor soil, although they like 
good drainage and plenty of sun. 





PLANTS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Please give me a list of plants which will 
flower in a moist but shady spot. 


The number of flowering plants 
which will grow in such a place is, 
of course, small, and most of them 
are low-growing kinds, like the May- 
apple, the Wood Lily, Trilliums, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, wild Colum- 
bine and Solomon’s Seal. The Fox- 
gloves, Cimicifuga racemosa and the 
Wood Asters will grow in partial 
shade. Of course, nearly all the hardy 
Ferns will grow in shade, and they 
are really the most satisfactory plants 
for such positions, although it is de- 
sirable to add a few of the others 
named. 


CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM IS AMONG THE BEST OF ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
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SPRING EXHIBITION IN 1926 


The Spring Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for 1926 will open on Wednesday, 
March 17, and continue for five days, 
closing the following Sunday night. 
The exhibition committee is now 
working on the schedule, which will 
be issued in a few weeks. It is planned 
to make this the most important 
spring exhibition ever held in Horti- 
cultural Hall. ; 





WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


A dull gray morning on the twenty- 
ninth of April eased my reluctance to 
leave Hillerest Gardens with its 
charm of blossoming Cherries, flow- 
ering Peaches, Pears and Apples to 
attend the annual convention of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association in Washington. Then I 
was fortunate in having as a compan- 
ion for this trip Mrs. Edward C. 
Green, Jr., who makes the Hillcrest 
Market by the ‘‘ Village Smithy’’ on 
Central Avenue, Weston, the magnet 
it has proved to be to the town. She 
was to speak of our market in Wes- 
ton; I to show my pictures of South 
America there. Blue skies favored us 
the first afternoon of our automobile 
ride to Washington then came rain 
to freshen the beautiful spring blos- 
soms. So that when we arrived in 
Washington, May fourth, we found 
the trees in full leaf and the Horse- 
chestnut trees, Peonies, and Irises in 
blossom. 

The meetings began Monday even- 
ing when the committee on recon- 
struction met and for two hours dis- 
cussed matters to recommend to the 
association the following day. It was 
voted by them to recommend the con- 
tinuance of the valuable services of 
Miss Lena M. Phillips as our recon- 
struction agent for she has done able 
work in putting the association on a 
good financial basis, also to advise 
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having a paid editor for the National 
Bulletin with the understanding that 
besides her editorial work she should 
do much to secure advertisements for 
the paper, thus helping towards its 
financial support. 

Able reports were made of the 
School of Horticulture for Women at 
Ambler, Pa., by Miss B. A. Williams 
and of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landseape Gardening for Women at 
Groton, Mass., by Mrs. W. G. Jones. 

Both Miss Williams and Mrs. Jones 
spoke of the demand there now is for 
women trained in horticulture and 
that neither school could supply the 
requests for trained girls that came 
to it. Miss Margaret Hamlen also tes- 
tified to this in stating how valuable 
the scholarships given to girls study- 
ing at the state agricultural college at 
Amherst, Mass., by the New England 
branch of the association had been 
to them; also of the value of the 
Friendship Market in the associa- 
tion’s Bulletin to the girls at Am- 
herst. The new publication committee 
of the Bulletin feels that even greater 
stress should be laid on this depart- 
ment of the Bulletin and that a 
column of ‘‘Wants’’ or of ‘‘What I 
Want to Know,’’ should be added. So 
that more and more the Bulletin or 
magazine should become of practical 
value to all the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The May number of the Farm and 
Garden Bulletin will contain a full re- 
port’of the meeting and can be ob- 
tained by writing to Miss Lena M. 
Phillips, care of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association, 
25 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. 

Miss E. Gertrude Copeland was 
made president of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

We were received Thursday morn- 
ing, May seventh in.the White House 


by Mrs. Coolidge and afterwards 
strolled through the garden and 
grounds. 


On Tuesday afternoon Dean Brat- 
enahl showed us the National Cathe- 
dral which is being built. We had tea 
at the Chevy Chase. After the ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening Mrs. 
John Carroll Perkins showed us her 
beautiful pictures of English gardens. 

Thursday afternoon I concluded 
our program with the pictures I took 
in South America in 1924. An added 
interest was given to these by our 
visit in the morning to the Pan- 
American Building where there was a 
map in relief on which I was able to 
point out the course of our trip, show- 
ing the mountains along the coast of 
Peru on which we had such beautiful 
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atmospheric effects, our ride across 
the Andes, and the River Platte where 
from Buenos Aires to Montevideo, a 
distance of a hundred miles, my 
cousin and I flew in one hour and a 
half. 

Miss Copeland adjourned the meet- 
ing after my pictures had been shown, 
giving the National Association an in- 
vitation from the New England 
branch to meet in Boston in October, 
when we hope to give them a lunch- 
eon at Hillerest Gardens. For though 
the glory of the garden may be gone, 
we are proud of the red leaves of our 
Oaks in October. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been 
added to the library of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society: 


Badé, W. F. Life and Letters of John Muir. 

An authorized collection of the letters of 
this noted explorer and naturalist, with an in- 
teresting account of his life. 


Chupp, C. Manual of Vegetable-Garden Dis- 
eases. 

Gives descriptions of the diseases with 
their cause and method of control. In every 
case a plate accompanies the text showing 
the vegetable smitten by the disease. 


Cloud, D. M. P. The Culture of Perennials. 

Deals with the methods necessary to obtain 
a successful perennial garden. Contains chap- 
ters on insects and diseases, hotbeds, and 
making of rock gardens. 

Clutton-Brock, A. Studies in Gardening. 

An English book reprinted in America 
dealing especially with the planning of flower . 
and rock gardens, and the growing of the dif- 
ferent garden flowers. The preface states 
that most of the flowers may be cultivated 
around Boston by allowing one month later 
than the date given in the book. . 
Elwood, P. H., Jr., Ed. American Landscape 

Architecture. 

A book of plates illustrating the beautiful 
gardens and estates in America. There are 
indexes to the plates by designers, estate 
owners and subjects. 

Farnham, C. H. A Life of Francis Parkman. 

A sympathetic biography of the great his- 
torian whose chief pastime was horticulture. 
Gilbert, A. W., Ed. The Food Supply of 

New England. 

Prepared under the auspices of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New England Agricul- 
tural Conference. Gives an account of the 
agricultural industries and food products of 
New England and ways of marketing of the 
products. Lists organizations willing to help 
the farmer. 

Gourley, J. H. Orchard Management. 

A thorough treatment of the fruit growers’ 
problems by the Chief in Horticulture at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. Has chapters on 
pruning, harvesting and packing, and storing 
of fruits. ‘ 

Grout, A. J. Mosses With a Hand Lens. 

A third edition of the popular guide to the 

common mosses and liverworts of the north- 


eastern United States. 
Chronicles of the Gar- 


King, Mrs. Francis. 
den. 

Has chapters on raising daffodils, gladioli, 
clematises and delphiniums as well as other 
flowers. Contains advice to garden clubs and 
directions for = a little garden, and a 
valuable list of books on gardens and garden- 


ing. 
McLaren, John. Gardening in California 
Landscape and Flower. 

A valuable book by the superintendent of 
Golden Gate Park giving the results of the 
author’s experiences in laying out gardens, 
growing flowers, vines, trees and shrubs in 
California. 

MacSelf, A. J. Flowering Trees and Shrubs. 

Contains concise descriptions of a large 
number of trees and shrubs useful for the 
shrubbery and lawn, for hedges and rock 
gardens, with directions for cultivating in 


the United States. 7 
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Singleton, Esther. The Shakespeare Garden. 
(English publication.) 

The first part of this book describes the 
gardens of the Elizabethan age that Shake- 
speare knew, the second part describes the 
flowers mentioned by Shakespeare, and the 
third part gives directions for making a cor- 
rect Shakespeare garden. 

Skene, MacGregor. The Biology of Flowering 
Plants. 

A technical book giving an account of the 
way the flowering plant lives, especially in 
relation to its environment. 

Smith, D. Smith’s Chrysanthemum Man- 
ual. 

Sixth edition of this well known book which 
sets forth all details of chrysanthemum cul- 
ture, beginning with stock plants, through 
each phase of development up to, and in- 
cluding, the staging of plants and cut blooms 
for exhibitions. 

Watts, Ralph L. Rural Pennsylvania. 

Aims to present a picture of the country 
life of Pennsylvania, explaining its agricul- 
ture and its institutions for the betterment 
and development of rural life in the state. 
Woolley, R. V. G. Roses and How to Excel 

With Them. (English publication.) 

Intended to appeal to the beginner in rose 
growing. Deals with the problems of prun- 
ing, propagating, and combating rose pests. 
There is a chapter on growing roses for ex- 
hibitions and also a list of some of the best 
roses at present in commerce. 





KILLING WEEDS IN WALKS AND 
DRIVES 


It is a waste of time and energy 
to hoe weeds out of the walks and 
drives. One or two applications of 
a good weed killer will give equally 
satisfactory results and with but 
little labor. There are several kinds 
of weed killers on the market, all of 
which are efficient in keeping walks 
and drives clean. Most of them, how- 
ever, are poisonous, and must be used 
with care. A new kind now being in- 
troduced is harmless to human beings 
and animals, but sure death to veg- 
etation. Like the other kinds, it is 
merely sprinkled over the walk or 
drive once or twice a year. Of course 
these weed killers will destroy any 
grass with which they come in con- 
tact, but will do no harm to shrubs 
or trees growing nearby. By the use 
of weed killers it is possible to get 
rid of one of the most irksome pieces 
of work which falls to suburban 
home owners whose walks and drives 
are not made of cement or similar 
material. 





REGAL LILIES FROM SEED 


Regal Lily seeds are best sown in 
a cold frame, and may be planted 
now. They may be left in the beds 
through the summer, being protected 
with a mulch in addition to the sash 
next winter. As the seed is light it 
should be sown on a calm day, after 
which the soil should be sprinkled 
with a watering can, the seed then 
being covered lightly with sand. It is 
well to put on sash and keep the 
frames darkened until the seed germ- 
inates. Seed can also be sown in the 
open ground, if frames are not avail- 
able. The seeds will make bulbs which 
will flower the third season. 
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VEGETABLES | 


The Black Salsify 

There are few gardens in which the 
Black Salsify (Scorzonera) is seen, 
and it always arouses interest when 
exhibited at the Autumn Exhibitions 
in Horticultural Hall. In spite of its 
black skin, the flesh is white and the 
flavor is excellent. Many gardeners, 
indeed, consider it superior in this 
respect to the common salsify or 
vegetable oyster. It is less easy to 
grow and amateurs feel that they 














SPECIMEN OF BLACK SALSIFY 


have shown unusual skill when they 
get a good crop. When small the 
leaves may be used for a salad. They 
are somewhat broader than those of 
the common Salsify. Although listed 
as a perennial, Black Salsify is 
usually grown as an annual, the seed 
being put in very early in the spring 
and the plants being cultivated in the 
Same manner as other root crops. 





Lettuce for Spring and Summer 

It is not difficult to grow good let- 
tuce while the weather remains cool. 
Much greater difficulty is encoun- 
tered, however, when the hot weather 
of summer comes. Different varieties 
should be used in different seasons. 
May King is an excellent lettuce for 
spring, but runs to seed in summer. 
Salamander resists hot weather fairly 
well, but is not of the finest quality. 
Mignonette is better, making a fine 
head of excellent flavor, but it is 


small. Crisp as Ice is also small and 
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not very attractive, having bronze 
green coloring on the outside. The 
heart, however, is golden and the 
flavor is excellent. Standwell is also 
recommended as a first class mid- 
summer lettuce, giving solid heads in 
the hottest weather. 

The different forms of Cos lettuce 
are good, as they stand the heat par- 
ticularly well and keep in good con- 
dition longer than the cabbage form 
of head lettuce. Some growers like to 
lift them when they are headed up 
and plant them on the floor of a cold 
cellar where they keep much better 
than outside. 

Experience has shown that lettuce 
must have very rich soil in order to 
make it head up properly. The addi- 
tion of a little nitrate of soda or 
poultry manure is beneficial. In hot 
weather water must be given very 
freely, and there is an advantage in 
keeping the plants shady. Sometimes 
they are grown where they will get 
the shelter of tall vegetables, and 
garden makers ‘sometimes use awn- 
ings over their beds. 

One of the best ways to grow let- 
tuce successfully in hot weather is to 
use a cold frame. The sides of the 
frame seem to shut off the drying 
winds, and there is less waste of 
moisture than when the plants are 
grown in the open. 





Garden Beans 

One of the agricultural experiment 
experts has hit upon a new way to 
prevent the rotting of lima beans in 
the ground before they start to 
sprout. He covers them with grease. 
Most gardeners, however, will not find 
this practice necessary, and can grow 
limas successfully even in the north, 
if they wait until late in May before 
starting them. -There is some advan- 
tage in planting them with the eye 
down. 

All beans are easy of culture and 
do not need very rich soil, although 
limas require more fertility than the 
other kinds. Bush beans are the 
easiest to handle, but several succes- 
sive plantings must be made, while 
pole beans will continue to bear until 
frost. No better string bean for grow- 
ing on poles has yet been found than 
Kentucky Wonder. The dwarf Hor- 
ticultural is perhaps the best shell 
bean. A variety called the Goddard 
is grown very largely around Boston, 
and is of high quality. The wax 
beans are subject to rust to a greater 
extent than the green kinds, but can 
be grown successfully if not worked 
among when wet with dew or rain. 
Most of the dwarf wax beans are 
good, and the Kentucky Wonder Wax 
is unsurpassed for growing on poles. 


CALLUNA VULGARIS 


It might interest the readers of 
Horticulture to know a little more of 
the history of ‘‘Scotch Heather’’ on 
the continent of North America, and 
of its adaptability to our New Eng- 
land The late Professor 
George Lincoln Goodale of Harvard 
University, a gentleman who used to 
lecture frequently before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society with 
profit to some of us, made a very 
thorough study of Calluna vulgaris 
many years ago. His interest was 
aroused in the plant, by an exhibit 
made by Jackson Dawson, of a plant 
he labeled ‘‘Native Heath,’’ found 
growing wild twenty miles from Bos- 
ton. This exhibit was made in 1861. 


climate. 
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THE LINDENS 


The Linden or Basswood is a much 
better tree for quick results than the 
Carolina Poplar, although the latter 
is used more widely and grows a little 
faster. The Lindens have long been 
used extensively in Europe as street 
trees and for lawn planting. Many of 
them have handsome flowers which 
come in July, and are attractive to 
bees. 

The Lindens are hardy and will 
grow in almost any location, although 
affected by drought to a greater ex- 
tent than some other trees. Tilia 
platyphyllos, often recommended by 
nurserymen, is unusually rapid in its 
growth, but suffers in dry seasons to 
a greater extent than T. tomentosum, 
which is probably the best of the 
Lindens for street planting or for 
lawn use in small towns and sub- 
urban places. 





FLOWER HEADS OF 


Professor Goodale, and other gen- 
tlemen with minds botanically inter- 
ested, made a thorough study of the 
subject, and on February 5, 1890, con- 
tributed to that excellent Horticul- 
tural paper ‘‘Garden and Forest,’’ 
a short history of his investigation of 
the subject. The article referred to, 
may be found by any one interested, 
in Volume III, page 62, Garden and 
Forest, for 1890. I trust that there 
are many complete sets, of that valu- 
able paper in existence, as its life 
was by far too brief, considering the 
excellence of the articles contributed 
to it. The whole set I believe, would 
be considered a classic on garden and 
forest work today. 


—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 


THE JAPANESE LINDEN 


T. glabea is the native basswood 
or American Linden which is so 
abundant in some sections that a 
great amount of honey is made from 
the flowers. It is a fairly good street 
tree. It is rather curious that while 
some Basswoods, like the American 
kinds, make good honey, the Europ- 
ean White Linden, T. tomentosa, 
produces flowers which are poisonous 
to bees. It is unfortunate that the 
American Linden is often badly dis- 
figured by attacks of red spider which 
works on the leaves and is not easily 
dealt with. 

In the Arnold Arboretum there are 
many species of the Linden, includ- 
ing T. japonica, a Japanese Bass- 
wood, the flowers of which are par- 
ticularly handsome. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN DAISY 


What is known here as the South 
African Daisy (Dimorphotheca auran- 
tiaca) is known as Star of the Veldt 
in England. It is an annual with 
charming orange colored flowers and 
blooms until the coming of frost. It 
is one of the many excellent plant 
introductions which are gradually 
finding their way into gardens every- 
where. The best results are obtained 
with the Dimorphotheca by planting 
the seeds in boxes of earth in the 
house in April, but plants started 
from seeds sown in the open ground 
now will flower long before the end 
of the season. 

The seeds should be planted in a 
special seed bed which can be kept 
moist until the seedlings are up. Be- 
ing a native of South Africa, the 
plant likes warmth and sunlight, and 
thrives only on a light soil. It can 
be grown in drier places than many 
annuals, and is not at all out of place 
as a temporary addition to the rock 
garden, growing from 12 to 15 inches 
high. The one defect in this flower 
is its habit of closing in the evening. 
It is a flower to be used in the most 
exposed part of the garden where it 
will be at its best in the middle of 
the day. The plant also looks well 
when grown in pots. 





IRIS WILLIAM MOHR 
(Cover Illustration) 

The work in hybridization of the 
late William Mohr presents an un- 
usual range among the different sec- 
tions of the Iris family and the va- 
riety William Mohr has been reported 
as one of the finest in existence. It is 
a hybrid between the Bearded Iris 
Parisiana, itself a plicata with a 
heavy net-work of red-purple on a 
white ground, and the rare and beau- 
tiful I. gatesi one of the Oneocylus 
species that are so diffieult to grow. 
The ground color of the hybrid is 
white with a faint flush of lilac on 
the standards and the venation is a 
soft mauve-lavender which gives a 
very different effect than the sombre 
hued flowers so often produced in 
Onco-pogon crosses. Unlike the spe- 
cies the sturdy two-foot stems bear 
two flower heads each of which de- 
velop two flowers of so fine and heavy 
a texture that the season of bloom is 
quite long. The plant has wintered 
well both in Massachusetts and In- 
diana but whether it proves satisfac-- 
tory under these severe conditions re- 
mains to be seen. 

Bulletin 9 of the American Iris 
Society gives a full report of Mr. 
Mohr’s splendid work and his origi- 
nations already find place in the new 
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catalogues. Balboa, in fact, a fine four 
foot deep mauve received a First 
Class Certificate of Merit from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
when exhibited by Miss Sturtevant a 
few years ago. 
—R. 8. Sturtevant, 

Wellesley Farms, Mass. 





PRUNING HEDGES 


The best time of year in which to 
prune a Privet hedge is in April, be- 
fore it starts to grow, because then 
the whorled growths which often ap- 
pear at the top can be cut out more 
readily, and cause the canes to break 
buds lower down, with the result that 
the base of the plant is covered with 
growth. Later pruning should be done 
at this season or in early June, after 
the new growth has been well started. 
This new growth should be cut back 
from one-half to two-thirds, in order 
that more buds may be set and the 
foliage caused to thicken up. It may 
be necessary to prune again in July 
or August, but no pruning should be 
done after August 15 in the latitude 
of Boston. It is important that the new 
growth caused by pruning shall have 
time to properly harden before the 
coming of winter. Pruning done very 
late results in heavy winter killing. 

It is very necessary to remember 
that plants need light at the bottom 
as well as at the top. For that reason 
hedges which narrow from the bot- 
tom to the top usually grow better 
than those which are given a reverse 
contour. Moreover, the hedges which 
are narrow at the top are less likely to 
be broken down by snow and ice than 
those which have a broad upper sur- 
face. It is a good rule in pruning to 
take off more growth at the top than 
at the bottom of a hedge. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Chelones 











Some of the perennials formerly 
classed as Chelones are now included 
among the Pentstemons, but enough 
are left to make a group of excellent 
garden plants which are often given 
the common name of Turtle Head, 
although this name belongs more 
speifically to the species Lyonii. 

The special merit of the Chelones 
lies in the fact that they will thrive 
in considerable shade, although they 
will also bloom well in the sun. They 
like a somewhat light soil, but other- 
wise are not at all particular. They 
require, however, rather more’ mois- 
ture than some perennials unless they 
are kept heavily mulched. The plants 
grow from two to three feet tall and 
carry curious tube-shaped flowers in 
pink or rose which somewhat resemble 
Snapdragons. They are easily grown 
from seeds or from root division in 
the spring. 


Hardy Gloxinias 


Inearvillea Delavayi is the botani- 
cal name of the plant commonly called 
the hardy Gloxinia. This Inearvillea 
is a very interesting garden subject, 
although one not often met with. The 
Gloxinia-like flowers are pink with a 
yellow throat, and are borne on tall 
stems. A group of these plants in a 
bed or in a border is very effective. 

Although not unduly fastidious, 
the hardy Gloxinia likes a light rich 
soil, and a somewhat open position. 
It will endure a little shade, and 
likes protection from the wind. 


Started plants may be purchased for 
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this season’s flowering, care being 
taken to plant the crowns an inch be- 
low the surface. Be sure that the 
long tap root is not doubled up, and 
space the plants nine inches apart. 

In spite of its name, the hardy 
Gloxinia is usually killed if left in the 
border over winter in the north. The 
roots can be lifted, however, and 
stored like Dahlias, except that they 
must be kept covered with soil and 
not allowed to become dry. 





The Scabiosas 

After having been neglected for 
many years, the perennial Scabiosas 
have recently received the attention 
of hybridizers with the result that a 
number of very fine new varieties 
have been put on the market. The 
perennial form (Secabiosa caucasica) 
is quite different in appearance from 
the better known annual Scabiosa, 
although both are charming garden 
subjects. It grows from one to three 
feet high and has flower heads three 
inches or more across on long stems. 
The blooms are more open than the 
tufted blossoms which have made the 
annual Seabiosa known as the Pin 
Cushion Flower. 

The type is a soft lilac blue in 
color, but the varieties run through 
several different shades, and there 
are pure white kinds. All the Scab- 
iosas are delightful cut flowers, last- 
ing a long while and looking well in 
any room. They prefer full sunlight 
and moderately rich soil. It is best to 
sow the seeds in May or June, either 
in a cold frame or in a specially pre- 
pared seed bed. The seedlings may be 
transplanted to the border in the 
autumn and will bloom the following 
spring. Although a true perennial this 
Seabiosa is often grown very suc- 
cessfully as a biennial. 





MUCH LABOR IS REQUIRED TO KEEP HEDGES TRIMMED IN THIS MANNER 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








The best bulletin on wild flowers 
which I have seen in recent years has 
just been issued by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. It was written 
by Professor Alfred C. Hottes, who 
has a number of excellent books to 
his credit, and contains several un- 
usually good illustrations, the most 
effective being a picture of the Vir- 
ginia Bluebell (Mertensia virginica) 
carpeting a large area of ground un- 
der trees. 

It is rather surprising that this 
Mertensia is not used more widely in 
garden work. Although a native wild 
flower, it is easily domesticated, and 
is to be prized both for its habit of 
blooming at Tulip time and for its 
ability to thrive in shade. Last spring 
I saw a splendid example of Merten- 
sia used as a companion for Tulips 
in a garden at Lancaster, Mass. The 
dainty flower heads of the Bluebells 
made a charming foil for the more 
brilliantly colored Darwins which 
rose here and there among them. 

Perhaps one reason why the Mer- 
tensias are not more often seen in 
cultivation is because they are pre- 
vented from reproducing themselves 
from seeds, as is their habit in their 


wild state. The old plants are con- 
tinually running out, but the seeds 
are distributed very freely and ger- 
minate readily. If the borders where 
they are planted are not forked over, 
the weeds being pulled out by hand, 
the ground will soon be covered with 
the Bluebells. If, however, the same 
cultivation is given to this part of the 
border as to the part where other per- 
ennials are grown, the seedlings will 
invariably be destroyed. 

Another point to remember in 
growing the Mertensia is that it likes 
an abundance of water, and grows 
best in a rather moist soil, although 
the drainage must be good. It is im- 
portant also to plant it where the 
leaves will not be whipped by the 
high winds of spring. The Mertensia 
dies down early in the season and is 
likely to be destroyed by hoeing in 
midsummer or autumn unless its 
presence is kept in mind. 

There is another Mertensia known 
as Sibirica, but it is not nearly as 
showy as M. virginica, which in some 
places is called Virginian Cowslip. 





I often hear the complaint made 
that Rose beds cannot be established 
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in certain places because the roots 
from trees monopolize the fertility 
and moisture. Then I am reminded of 
a talk which I once heard given by 
Dr. Robert Huey, of Philadelphia, in 
which he discussed this subject, say- 
ing that he had seen the difficulty met 
by sinking heavy planks covered with 
creosote into the ground edgewise all 
around the beds. This is not a very 
difficult undertaking unless the Rose 
garden is unusually large. The owner 
of one Pennsylvania estate went so 
far some years ago as to make a con- 
crete wall two feet deep or more 
around his Rose bed. This was rather 
expensive, but it accomplished the de- 
sired purpose. 

In thinking back over this talk of 
Dr. Huey’s I am also reminded of the 
suggestions which he made about the 
use of peat moss as a mulch for 
Roses. This was before prepared moss 
could be obtained as readily as is the 
case now. And I am sure that many 
garden makers will find their labors 
lightened and the quality of their 
flowers improved if they will spread 
this moss over their beds. It helps to 
keep the weeds down, and what few 
poke their heads through are easily 
pulled out. What is more to the point, 
it keeps the bed cool and retains the 
moisture. If I am not mistaken, Dr. 
Huey found by actual test that beds 
mulched with moss were from 6 to 10 





A PERENNIAL GARDEN, THE BEAUTY OF WHICH IS ENHANCED BY SMALL LILY POOLS 
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degrees cooler at the roots than beds 
not mulched. 





There is nothing more desirable in 
a garden than water. But of course 
the making of a pond or pool often 
offers difficulties which are not read- 
ily overcome. Perhaps garden makers 
as a rule do not realize that it is very 
possible to use water in a minor way 
and still obtain pleasing results. Some 
time ago I visited a garden, the re- 
membrance of which leads me to make 
these observations. In several places 
a small pool had been sunk into a 
brick walk just at the base of a 
brick wall. 





THINNING HOLLYHOCK BLOOMS 


It is not realized by garden makers 
in general that Hollyhock displays 
ean be improved by thinning the 
flower buds. The truth is, though, that 
when the flowers are crowded on the 
stalk, they do not last nearly so long 
as when they are thinned. Moreover, 
the flowers that appear on the tips 
of the spikes are seldom good, and 
can be removed with advantage to 
those that remain. 

It is just as important that the 
plants themselves should not be 
crowded. There ought to be at least 
four feet between them, for other- 
wise the foliage will not develop 
properly, and disease will be more 
likely to appear. The production of 
large flower spikes is encouraged by 
removing the side shoots. Holly- 
hocks like deep rich soil and are 
grateful for water in abundance. 





NARCISSUS NAMES 


I will very much appreciate having you in- 
form me of the difference between the terms 
Narcissus, Daffodils, Daffy-down-dillies, and 
Jonquils I have never been able to get them 
all straight and will be much interested to 
learn how you understand them. 


Narcissus is the botanical title of 
the whole family. 

Daffodil may be considered as the 
common and popular name of nearly 
all the numerous varieties of Nar- 
cissi, except the Poet’s Narcissus, and 
N. Jonquilla (Jonquil). The term 
Daffodil is much more commonly used 
in England than in this country. 

Daffydowndilly, Daffadila, ete., are 
old common names of the Daffodil and 
date back to the time of Spencer 
whose lines referring to them may be 
quoted as follows: ‘‘Thy sommer 
proud, with Diffadillies light’’ and 
‘‘Strew me the green round with 
Daffidowndillies and Cowslips, and 
King-eups, and loved Lillies.’’ 

Jonquil is another popular name, 
belonging by right to Narcissus Jon- 
quilla, but it may be applied to any 
true Narcissus having narrow bright 
green or rush-like leaves. 
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CARE OF THE LAWN MOWER 





The very early season has been fa- 
vorable to the making of new lawns, 
but has also made it necessary to 
start the lawn mower earlier than 
usual. It is desirable to cut the grass 
as soon as possible in the spring and 
continue cutting frequently enough so 
that the clippings may be left on the 
lawn without smothering the grass 
and causing it to turn yellow. 

When newly seeded lawns are be- 
ing mown, it is advisable to set the 
blades as high as possible in order to 
avoid cutting the grass too short. 

Mowing the lawn is distinctly an 
arduous task unless the mower is 
sharp and in good working order. The 


thereby permitting the pinion gear to 
slip and not turn the reel. The rem- 
edy is new pawls costing twenty cents 
and fifteen minutes labor. 

You may have been operating your 
machine so tightly adjusted that the 
knives and bed knife bind and do not 
shear. A lawn mower should never 
be adjusted so tightly that the reel 
will not spin easily. 

The bearings of your machine may 
have become worn or the adjustment 
loosened. Very likely the latter. To 
test the bearings grasp the reel in the 
center and with an up-and-down mo- 
tion notice if there is any play. End 
play is permissible, but not play up- 





LAWN MOWER ATTACHED TO A SMALL TRACTOR 


lawn mower ought to last for many 
years. If after one or two years it 


runs hard and does not cut well, the 
chances are that the machine requires 
cleaning or adjustment. Special atten- 
tion has been given to lawn mowers 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College for several years, and the fol- 
lowing suggestions are given by Pro- 
fessor L. S. Dickinson, as a result of 
his long experience: 

Take the wheels off and clean the 
accumulated grass and grit from the 
gear boxes and around the reel bear- 
ings. The cost of such an operation is 
one and one-half hours work, one- 
quarter cake of soap and a pair of 
oily hands. 

The pawls, that slide up and down 
through the reel shaft inside of the 
little gear (pinion gear), may have be- 
come worn so that they will not hold, 


and-down. If this play occurs your 
bearings need taking up. Two opera- 


tions are necessary to remedy loose 
bearings: one, the tightening of the 
bearings, which should be only tight 
enough to stop any up-and-down play; 
two, the adjusting of the reel and bed 
knives. These two operations always 
go together and one should not be 
done without the other. 

Either the reel knife or bed knife 
may-have become sprung. If it is badly 
sprung send the machine to a repair 
man who owns a machine for the ex- 
press purpose of grinding lawn mow- 
ers. If it is only slightly sprung 
sharpen it yourself. 

The knives may be dull and coated 
with gum formed by dust mixing with 
the juice of the grass. It is economy 
to whet the knives of the lawn mower 
at least once a season. 
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CULTIVATING THE BLUEBERRY* 
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Blueberries are of two familiar 
types: one commonly known as the 
Lowbush Blueberry, usually found 
growing on upland pastures, and the 
other the Highbush Blueberry which 
is more frequently found growing in 
swamps. Both of these groups con- 
tain a number of different species. 
Blueberries as a class are sometimes 
confused locally with huckleberries 
which are much less desirable than 
the true blueberry. Huckleberries are 
black in color, and each berry con- 
tains ten hard nutlets or seeds which 
make the berry somewhat disagree- 
able to eat. Blueberries on the other 
hand contain a large number of very 
small seeds that are not noticeable 
when eaten. 

Blueberries are adapted to growth 
upon acid soils only. The best soils 
also should be light and preferably 
sandy with a considerable admixture 
of peat or other humus derived from 
leaves, shavings, sawdust, ete. Soils 
containing lime or in fact any of the 
ordinary garden soils upon which 
good vegetables can be grown are 
wholly unsuited to blueberry culture 
without extensive modification. One 
of the best criteria of the suitability 
of soils for blueberries is the type of 
vegetation found upon the land. Blue- 
berries are of such wide distribution 
that they oceur wild on practically all 
lands that are in any way suited to 
their growth. Commercial plantations 
of blueberries certainly should not be 
attempted upon lands not naturally 
suitable and it is very difficult to 
modify ordinary garden soils contain- 
ing lime even in a small way so that 
blueberries can be grown successfully. 

The blueberries which lend them- 
selves most readily to garden culture 
are of the highbush type. Although 
these are frequently found in swamps, 
swamp conditions are not necessary, 
or even desirable, for the land must 
be well drained during the growing 
season for best results. There should, 
however, be a good supply of water 
available while the fruit is maturing. 

The most satisfactory method of 
propagating the blueberry is to cut 
off the tops of the bushes very early 
in the spring within two or three 
inches of the ground level. After dig- 
ging, the clumps can be divided so 
that each stem base will have some 
roots attached. This will probably in- 
volve the use of a saw or sharp axe. 
These pieces should then be set out in 
suitable soil in nursery rows so that 





*From a Bulletin of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 


they can be given abundant water, 
and kept free from weeds. There are 
other special methods of propagation 
which are for the most part too diffi- 
cult for amateurs to attempt. 

For garden culture the bushes can 
be set four or five feet apart on the 
square in beds, and the whole surface 
of the bed covered with a thick mulch 
of peat, straw, shavings or other simi- 
lar material. A new layer of mulch 
should be added each year. Barn- 
yard manure should not be used. 
Blueberry culture presents no partic- 
ular difficulties provided the soil is 
suitable. 

By far the greater portion of blue- 
berries on the market come from wild 
bushes. Recently, however, superior 
varieties have been selected from the 
wild, and hybrids of these grown 
which are greatly superior to the or- 
dinary run of wild fruit. Most of 
these varieties have been selected and 
originated in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Whitesbog, N. J., and at the 
present time this is the chief source 
of these plants. The growing of blue- 
berries promises to be a profitable in- 
dustry but at present is in the ex- 
perimental stages only and should not 
be attempted in any large way unless 
the matter is well understood. 





DRABA AND FRITILLARY 


The Drabas are rarely seen except in 
the rock-gardens of the specialists and 
yet so cheerful a yellow in late March 
is not to be despised and, apparently, 
they thrive in a light well-drained soil 
fully exposed to the sun of summer 
and the cold of winter. Poor drainage, 
however, or a damp winter blanket are 
fatal. 

Both in the wall and in the sereen 
garden at the Lowthorpe School at 
Groton they seem at home, and Draba 
aizoides macrantha forms a tight little 
tuft of vivid green. As Mr. Reginald 
Farrer suggests they look like a micro- 
scopic green Aloe so bristly are the 
inch to inch and a half rosettes. Then, 
in the first warm days, up shoot little 
slender stems two to three inches in 
height with nodding buds at the top. 
A bit more sun and the buds burst into 
tiny flowers of a most brilliant green- 
ish yellow, just the color of the wild 
mustard but much more welcome at 
this season. 

I do not expect Draba to succeed as 
a garden edging but with the increased 
interest in rock-gardens it should prove 
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an easy subject for a crevice or small 
pocket. 

Another yellow that came almost as 
early in my own garden was Fritil- 
laria pudica, a Rocky Mountain species 
which should receive more attention 
now that Quarantine 37 is putting a 
final fetter upon the development of 
our growing interest in the unusual. 
1 have had this for a long time, so 
long in fact that there is a miniature 
forest of seedlings at its base but it 
was planted in so poor a gravelly soil 
that there has been but little bloom. 
Last year, however, it was moved and 
now delights me with its little half 
inch bells of clear deep yellow borne, 
one to a stalk, on six inch stems. I am 
wondering if it will not prove suffi- 
ciently adaptable to grow in drifts with 
the charming, almost globular, double 
snow-drop. 

Each time I go to a bulb book I am 
amazed anew at the number of Fritil- 
laries, American ones at that, but it is 
well to remember that the English re- 
port many of them as “miffy” and 
that many are a dull purple or dingy 
yellow of slight value to the garden. 
In my own garden the big Crown Im- 
perial is “miffy” to say the least but 
F. meleagris both the lovely white and 
the many speckled ones, pudica, per- 
sica, acmopetala, and latifolia have all 
proved lasting. The last three are far 
from handsome but persica is worth 
trying for the surprise arising from 
its unexpected size. It rather reminds 
one of those gray-green eucalypti with 
its lush two to three foot stalks. The 
flowers, however, are an anti-climax. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Wellesley, Mass. 





NATIVE ORCHIDS 


The yellow Fringed Orchid (Haben- 
aria ciliaris) is a pretty plant with its 
orange-yellow flowers, and prefers a 
sandy soil with plenty of moisture. It 
is the best of the Habenarias for cul- 
tivation in gardens, and thrives well 
if given a light mulch to protect it 
from sudden changes. 

There is nothing very attractive 
about the flower of the Rattlesnake 
Plantain (Goodyera pubescens), but 
collectors like it because of its ecuri- 
ously marked leaves, which endure 
through the winter, being conspicuous 
when the snow disappears in the 
spring. This species grows well in 
dark rich soil if the drainage is good. 

While most of the wild flowers can 
be transplanted either in the spring or 
in the autumn, the former season is 
undoubtedly the better, particularly if 
the work can be done before the plants 
begin to grow. 
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FERTILIZING LAWNS 


Lawns which have not made satis- 
factory growth may be fertilized now, 
either with sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda, at the rate of five 
pounds for each 1,000 square feet. 
The sulphate of ammonia is being 
widely recommended, not because it 
is richer than the nitrate of soda, but 
because it keeps out weeds better. 
Lime should not be applied, as it tends 
to bring in weeds. 

The fertilizers may be applied dry, 
just before a rain, and thoroughly 
washed in with a hose, or they may be 
dissolved in water, at the rate of one 
pound to ten gallons, and sprinkled 
on the lawn. Even when the liquid 
fertilizer is given, the hose should be 
used afterwards, as the grass is so 
soft and tender at this season that it 
is very easily burned. 





THE TRANSVAAL DAISIES 


I read in one of the catalogues that the 
Transvaal Daisy is a good plant for gardens, 
but I remember seeing it exhibited at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, at a winter flower show. 
Please tell me if it is a garden plant. 


The Transvaal Daisy (Gerbera 
Jamesonii) and its hybrids are more 
often used as winter flowering plants 
than as garden subjects. It is true 
that they are advertised for spring 
planting outside, and that efforts are 
made to grow them in that way. As 
a rule these efforts are not very suc- 
cessful, at least in the northern 
states. They are much more readily 
grown as house plants, and produce 
flowers which are excellent for cut- 
ting. They are received as dry roots 
in October or November, and if wa- 
tered sparingly and kept at a temper- 
ature of from 60 to 65 degrees they 
begin to flower in February and 
bloom for many weeks. After the 
flowering period is over, water must 
be gradually withheld, only enough 
being given to keep the roots alive. 





COMING EVENTS 


Boston, Mass., June 6-7.—Rhododendron, 
Azalea and Iris Exhibition of the Massachu- 
ome Horticultural Society at Horticultural 

all. 

New York, June 12-14.—Peony Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Boston, Mass., June 20-21.—Peony Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 27-28.—Rose, Straw- 
berry and Sweet Pea Exhibition of the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Rochester, N. Y.. August 12-14.—Annual 
Convention and Exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 

Boston, Mass., August 22-23.—Gladiolus 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and the New England Gladiolus 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, A 29-80.—Exhibition of the 
Products of ildren’s Gardens, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 
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SHRUBS 
> 


Viburnum Rhytidophyllum 





This is an evergreen Viburnum 
which is to be prized wherever it will 
grow. It has proved fairly hardy in 
the Arnold Arboretum, but cannot be 
set down as very well adapted to New 
England conditions. From New York 
south, it can be grown with confi- 
dence, and is a plant to be experi- 
mented with wherever color is de- 
sired within the garden boundary in 
the winter months. It is a good plant, 
apart from its evergreen character, 
growing ten feet high and producing 
large yellowish white flower heads in 
the spring. The flowers are succeeded 
by attractive fruit, which is red at 
first but finally turns to shining black. 
The combination of red and black 
fruits among the shiny green leaves 
makes this plant unusually attractive 
in the autumn. 


Bush Honeysuckles 

For northern gardens there are no 
more beautiful shrubs than some of 
the Bush Honeysuckles, with their 
myriads of yellow, white, rose color 
or red flowers which in summer or 
autumn are followed by lustrous, 
usually scarlet fruits. Many of these 
shrubs are able to show their greatest 
beauty in this climate, but this can 
be obtained only by planting them in 
rich soil and with sufficient space for 
free growth in all directions. The 
large growing kinds, like the different 
forms of L. tatarica, L. bella and its 
varieties with white and rose-colored 
flowers should be planted as isolated 
specimens at least twenty feet from 
any other plant. L. Morrowii, a plant 
of the Amoor region in eastern 
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Siberia, requires even more space, for 
its lower branches, which cling close 
to the ground, naturally spread over 
a great area. This shrub has gray- 
green foliage, comparatively large 
white flowers and bright red fruits. 
It is one of the most useful of the 
early introductions of the Arnold 
Arboretum into the United States 
and has been largely planted in the 
Boston parks. L. Maackii and its va- 
riety podocarpa are also very de- 
lightful Honeysuckles and well worth 
a place in any garden. 





Malus Floribunda 


Malus floribunda is probably the 
best known and the most generally 
cultivated Crab-apple in this part of 
the country. When grown naturally it 
is a broad, tall, round-topped bush, 
rather than a tree, with wide-spread- 
ing branches. The flowers as they 
open are red and, passing through 
different shades of rose color, become 
almost white before the petals fall. 
The fruit is not much larger than a 
pea. 

This plant is one of the most satis- 
factory of all flowering shrubs which 
can be grown in this climate, for it 
has never yet been injured by cold, 
heat, or drought, and never fails to 
produce its flowers every spring. On 
some of the plants the fruit drops in 
early autumn, but on others it re- 
mains on the branches until early 
spring, furnishing birds with great 
supplies of winter food. A hybrid of 
M. floribunda, and one of the hybrid 
forms of M. baccata appeared spon- 
taneously in the Arnold Arboretum 
some years ago, and has been called, M. 
arnoldiana; it has the low-branched 
habit of M. floribunda but the flow- 
ers and fruits are more than a third 
larger. This is one of the handsomest 
of all Crab-apples. 








can highly recommend it.”’ 








54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Literature 


“T can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer to be most satisfactory.” 
“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in every particular. We 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home for the different house 
plants, and it has been wonderful for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 





FERTILIZER For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and Flowers, use | 


Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a high grade product 
which produces most gratifying results. 
Improve the soil with Victory Humus 
the natural soil builder and conditioner. “Keep the Home Flowers 
Blooming” with Victory Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 
WHAT USERS SAY: 


“T tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and received wonderful results.” 
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At very low prices 
Ambassadeur ......... $1.40 Ae ee ee eee $.75 
NS errr ree 6.00 Mother of Pearl ...... 4.50 
ES Pe ee re eee 4.50 Mrs. Walter Brewster . 1.75 
Ns 5 << icie,0-0\5 95 «3-4 1.40 REE OTE ere -75 
POMGFWIMG 6 occ ccc 3.00 sO Ce ee 1.50 
Cecile Minturn ....... 2.00 Queen Caterina ....... 1.50 
ee 10.00 ree -90 
Ser ere 1.50 \ eae 1.75 
OTST eee: Sov. Mme. Gaudichau . 2.75 
WE GE. PUNO 2. dccsves .90 a ee 5.00 
Mme. Chobaut ....... 1.00 , ee rr er -75 
Mme. Durrand ....... 3.00 NE Scoravatscss Wee s's-4 0% -75 
Oe ee 1.60 Zwannenberg .......-.- .90 





We have 200 other varieties at low prices, including all 
the new novelties, ranging from Romola, Bliss latest 
Dominion seedling, introduced by him in 1924, priced at 
$50.00 down to Mme. Chereau priced at 10c. July and 
August are the best months to plant Iris. 


Send for Catalogue 


We also specialize in 
DELPHINIUM AND PYRETHRUM 


We think that we have the finest Delphinium and 
Pyrethrum plants in America. They are personally 
selected by us from thousands of the choicest English and 
French hybrids. We do not send out a plant until we 
have seen it bloom, know that it comes up to the very 
high standard we have set for ourselves. 


Write for Information 
QUALITY GARDENS 
DEPT. B FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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| BOBBINK & ATKINS. 


Ask for 
Catalog 











Visit 
Nursery 
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PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains spe- 


cial lists of Peonies and Irises. It is a complete cata- 
log of Hardy, Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Gar- 
den Plants, many of which we have growing in pots 
for Summer planting. Beautifully illustrated in color 
and black. It contains an especially instructive alpha- 
betical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating 
Flowering Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting 
Heather in variety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Haw- 
thorn, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop 
Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine—all are de- 
scribed in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD 








NEW JERSEY 
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85 State Street, Boston 
A Sensational Introduction 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA 
HYBRIDS 


In twelve new and distinct colours 
In Sealed Packets Only 


Alba Perfecta, Creamy-white; free. 
Constancy, Powdered violet-blue. 
Dorothy Gwyer, Bluish-mauve. 
Diamond, Attractive blue. 
Edith, Lavender-silver ; erect ; free. 
Elsie, Delicate silvery-blue. 
Empress, Platinum-blue; stamens pink. 
Harold, Deep Iris-blue. 
Isaac House, Intense violet-blue. 
Mary Witchell, Blue, shaded violet. 
Mrs. J. Smith, Silvery-blue; serrated. 
Purple Emperor, Ashen-violet, shaded purple. 
Mixed. From named varieties only. 
Prices, Postpaid: 
Per packet, 75 cents 
Collection of 6 varieties for $4.00 


Our Selection 














WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


Way Bucs Leay OME: 
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ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 


BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


Y 








Collection of 12 varieties for $7.50 | 
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aan Ursery taleg 
Send for it—it’s FREE 
Tellsyouin the simplestterms 
and with hundreds of large 
beautiful photographs 
l Howto frame your home in beauty 
How to plant your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 


How to plant and care for them 
How to make a successful forest 


Everything to Plant 
EVERGREENS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Many Special Offers at 
Specially Reduced Prices 
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LITTLE TREE FARMS D356 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 

Send me your FREE Catalogue 

Name 

RD. or St. eee 

P.©. State 

GG <) 











SITUATION WANTED 


Gardener: Working superintendent, good 
landscape gardener, thorough knowledge of 
business. Rose and flower expert. Will go 
anywhere to take entire charge of large estate. 
Address: The Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. 








OFFERED for Spring Delivery 
Special Californian Collection 
of Irises 
One each JACINTO, CONQUISTADOR, 
SOLEDAD, SAN GABRIEL, CACIQUE, 

postpaid. 
Complete list of available surplus 
ready in May. 
S. S. BERRY 
745 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 














SUPERIOR STRAIN progressive everbearing 
strawberries. Fruit three months from plant- 
ing until frost. Fresh dug plants $2, 100; 
$15, 1,000; 500 1,000 rates. Postpaid. 
OPTIMISTIC FAR Camden, N. Y., Box 2. 





Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 





Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet 
with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale 
orange, veined darker red 
on pendulous stalks in May. 
One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage 
turning brilliant red in 
autumn. 


Each 10 100 
9-12in. .75 6.75 60.00 
12-18 in. 1.00 9.00 81.00 
18-24in. 1.50 13.50 120.00 
2- 3 ft. 2.50 22.50 


Many rare plants of the 
. Arnold Arboretum 

















REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 
Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
SALEM, MASS. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 











High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


All the Best New and Standard Varieties 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 
PURCHASE STREET WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 











THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


. EK 
Me. Paes Eee 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 
VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
DESIGN IN THE LITTLE 
PRIOE, $1.75 Each 
HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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DAHLIA PLANTS 


Strong, healthy, well ripened plants 
out of the coldframe, ready June 1. 


arr $1.75 
errr 1.00 
NE facie 65 3 40S) wi 0'8 .50 
Beeeey SPOMIOD »« .cccccccces -50 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner ... .50 
OS eee ee .50 
SOMME BRIBINS cc cccvese .50 


JOHN I. GURNEY 
22 Highland St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Highlands Gladiolus 


Gardens Quality Bulbs 


100 Primulinus Bulbs 
Mixed 
$1.50 


Extra good mixture 
Send for Catalogue 
MRS. CHAS. H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 

















PUGET SOUND PEONIES 


Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots 
and unbeatable flowers. Prepaid de- 
livery. Catalogue in May. 
IVAN W. GOODNER 

R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 


“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 


better varieties on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 














DAHLIAS FOR EVERYBODY 
Splendid green plants in leading 
varieties at the country’s lowest 
prices. Write me. 

W. M. JOHNSTON 
35 Cotton Street Newton, Mass. 


HARDY ASTERS OR 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS $2. 50 
prepaid east of the Mississippi and a 
copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE. 


These plants are named varieties and 
will be labeled. Will bloom this Fall. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H - - West Point, Pa. 

















READ THIS: 


100 Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs, 10 
Varieties, separate, labeled, ostpaid 
east of Mississippi River. Medlum, 
$2.50; Large, $3.25; Extra, $4.00. 
Send for catalogue. 

JOHN E. SNELL 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 








Superior in Size 
and in Quality Supreme 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Oriental Poppies Daylilies 
Japanese Irises 


HOLLAND BULBS 
FRANDAMA GASES 
Noble-Jenkintown, - Pa. 


The Gladiolus Bulbs at Sunny- 
mede Gardens will all be planted 
before June Ist. 


Siberian Irises can be had now. The 
dwarfs, intermediate, Standard and 
Japanese can be had in August and 
September. 

Siberica Orientalis, Blue King $2.00 
per dozen; $8.00 per hundred. 

Siberica Orientalis, Snow Queen 
$2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. 


Iris List on Request 
» SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Walpole Street, SHARON, MASS. 


20 Miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 


Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








IRIS OF QUALITY 
Send for descriptive list of the World’s 
Best Tall Bearded Iris. We specialize 
in French and English novelties im- 
ported direct from the introducers. 
Stock true to name. Orders receive 
personal attention. 


H. S. JACKSON 
115 Lutz Ave., West LaFayette, Ind. 


























SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at The Red Oak Nurseries during 
July, August and September. 
For particulars, address 
DANIEL A. CLARKE, A. B., B. A. S. 


Fiskeville, R. I. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Blooming size, postpaid 


25 named, all different 
Labeled... $1. 15—Not Labeled.. $1.00 
100 Standard Assorted ........ $1.75 


50 Assorted Primulinus ....... $1.00 
CATALOG PREE 
SHERMAN A. SWIFT 
Woburn, Mass. 


GLADIOLI OF 
MERIT 
E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 














Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 
Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 
FRANK FRENIER 
Hebronville, Mass. 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 








NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 














Pints $.75 


PURE HONE 


Quarts 1.25 


Tulips — Giant Darwins 
We will have a lot of Choice 
Mixed Darwins. For July De- 
livery. 30 for $1 or 100 $3. 

Post Paid 


THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
rices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
ounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 


Purple Glory, and many of the very 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 
Price list for the asking. 


um- Gallons 4.00 


HILL APIARY, 8S 
en re Brookline, Telephone P. S. BIRCH 
Regent 49871. Postpaid 


Laurel Springs, New Jersey 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 


HARDY EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS—Bronze, Pink, Lavender, 
White, Red and Yellow Flowers, meas- 
ure 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 


Postpaid, 6 PLANTS, $1.10 


HARDY ORIENTAL POPPY. Diversi- 
fied and brilliant colors — Scarlet, 
Orange, Pink. Flowers measure 8 
inches in diameter, 12 

peste Terr yet ore eer 1“ 

Y CARNATIONS—Large double 
fragrant, all colors; very attractive. 
New, never seen before (Grenadin). 
White, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Chestnut, 
Yellow, _ we — Pink and 
variegated; 6 plants; fie 
BOOWE 6 0:6.004 3540580400088 $1.10 
HARDY BUTTERFLY BUSH OR 
SUMMER C—aA pretty shrub of 
spreading habit, growing 5 to 6 feet 
high and flowering freely the first 
season. The long tapering flower spikes, 
often 12 to 15 inches long, are covered 
densely with lilac-like violet-mauve 
colored blooms from June till frost. 
Delightfully fragrant. ang | the Sum- 
mer this plant is a Mecca for butter- 
flies, ae a -~ a it is named 
the ‘‘Butterfly Bush.’’ 

Last forever; 2 plants...... $1.10 


Order Now Before the fren ee 
WE SHIP EARLY ON P ING 
TIME. FREE CATALOGUE for other 
hardy blooming Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 
e 


SUCCESS CULTURE 
60 ACRES OF FLOWERS 
25,000 FEET OF GLASS 
Don’t Miss THIS Offer 
Cut out this adv. and return 
with order 


ADOLPH FISCHER 
Wholesale Florist 
Greenhouses at 24th St. and 
Wm. Penn Highway 


EASTON, PA. | 


KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTO 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen &Lawnwork 


American Farm Machineo. § 7 } Free 


2584 University Ave. S.E. 
neapolis Minn, 




















“A Beautiful Lawn” | 


How to secure one and keep it so 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
Trees, Hedges and Shrubs 

Pruning a Specialty 


JAMES HEGGIE 


78 Warwick Road West Newton 
Tel. West Newton 1723 











IRIS and PEONIES 


Bloom in June 


Everybody is invited to come 
and see them. You will not be 
asked to buy, but may conduct 
yourselves just as you would in 
your own gardens. If you can’t 
come, why not let me send you 
a catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
| 167 Cedar Street 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Import Dutch Bulbs Direct 
VAN’T HOF & BLOKKER 
Limmen Holland 


Free booklet on bulb-growing on request. 
Shipments in September. Import only. Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Etc. 


Office for United States and Canada 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada 
H. B. McCready, Representative 








J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. v. Deursen 
Sassenheim Holland 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, Peonies, Iris, 
etc., etc. 
Catalogue free on application. 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 





yy ' spray remedy for green, black, white 
| fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
| sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


| 

} 

| 

For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
| 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
| Madison, N. J. 











OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“5-5-5” 
LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Auburndale Massachusetts 




















GRAHAM GARDEN SERVICE 


Offers a few men and women a chance 
to earn this summer in congenial work 
with home owners in your community, 
introducing newer things and spreading 
— knowledge. Full or part time. 
lommission on sales. Inexperienced 
often earn $500 their first season, and 
build permanent clientele. 
. H. WOOD 
Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 





_Hyper-Humus 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil 





Booklet and Prices on Request 





for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 


Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J.] 




















. TRADE > MARS 








| Hammond’s Gold Medal Remedies 





Beacon 


Hammond’s Grape Dust— 
effectively controls mildew 


Equally effective in either the original 
powder form or as a spray. Used to keep 
vining vegetable plants as well as Grape- 
vines free from mildew. Now serving its 
thirty-fifth year as a reliable fungicide, 
outdoors or under glass. 


“Insects and Blights”— 
helped 40 years 


Our modest printed messenger contains 
some: interesting (and we trust useful) in- 
formation on the subject of bugs, blights, 
and other garden nuisances. Gladly mailed 
—. _— please mention HORTIOUL- 
TURE. 


are sold at Most Reliable Seed Stores 


Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works 


New York 
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[ Reliable Florists 














BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 

















UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


‘*Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 





PENN THE FLORIST 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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BY ; 
» 7 sas ’ 
oF FEAR 
me Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
: Jy fession not overrun with 
t competitors. Crowded 
gt with opportunity for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
. Easy to master under our _ correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 











Carbone 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B.B. 8393 








SPRYWHEEL 
The Baby Tractor 


that does the work of STRONG 
MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
mowing. Easy to buy— 
easy to use. Thou- 
sands sold and 







in successful 
A, use by florists, 
P seedsmen and 
gardeners. 


H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 























SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 





ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. | 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














GIANT DAHLIA FLOWERED ZINNIAS 


Giant Flowered class, being of a true Dahlia 
flowering type; flowers extra large. 
grow from 24 to 3 feet high. 
Crimson Giant. 

Dream. Deep lavender turning to purple 
Exquisite. Light rose, centre deep rose 
Golden State. 


Old Rose. 
Oriole. Orange and gold 
Polar Bear. Pure white 


Flowers are distinct from the ordinary 


Plants 


Orange yellow 


- Scarlet Flame. Scarlet with blending of orange 
Any of above colors, 20c per regular size 
pkt.; large pkt. 60c 
Mixed Colors, 15c per regular size pkt.; 
large pkt. 50c 


Collection, one packet each above 8colors $1.25 
aia one large packet, each above 8 
06 + ade. 66 4.04 4.00 
Also all other seasonable Seeds, Buibs, etc. Yverything for the Garden, 
vere, tear and Greenhouse. 


ATALOG FREE 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
518-516 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ed 














colors 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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—Keep Your Garde 






Free From Weeds 
There’s an easy way to get rid of them. Itsaves 
the moisture—Makes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKE Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 


3 Garden Tools in 1 





























Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust in- 
toa level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch— 
all in one operation. Eight reel blades revolve 
against a stationary underground knife—like 
a lawn mower. “Best Weed Killer Ever Used. 
Cuts runners. Aerates the soil. Works 
ght up to plants. Hasleaf guards, also 
shovels for deeper cultivation. A boy 
can run it—do more and better work 
than ten men with hoes. Fivesizes. 
Inexpensive. Write 
MAA TODAY for free illus- 
‘ trated book and special 
a} Factory-to-User offer. 


5 BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 49 David City, Neb. 


a aatedinetas 














CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
| 230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 


ee 
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No. 31—4’ x 21” x 19” high—$27.50 
“Harpi-BuILtT”’ GARDEN FURNITURE 
The Artisans’ Shop 
Amherst, Mass. 

Leaflet sent upon request 





Miant H. 'l. roses now and 
have flowers this summer. All 
the leading varieties. Our little 


‘booklet mailed free on request. 


Pence 
WAVERLEY.OAKS RD. WALTHAM, MASS 


THAT WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The ss 
CONARD-PYLE oe WEST GROVE 
COMPANY ‘ PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 

















| 
_ Nursery Stock Equal to | 
the Best | 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request | 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. | 








Fruit and Ornamental | 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 


Hardy Field Grown Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lawn Seed 


Gladioli Bulbs, $5.00 to $7.00 per 100 
Asparagus Roots Fruit Trees 


Hardy Perennials of all kinds 
Lists free 


E. E. RANDALL 
Nurseryman Reading, Mass. 








| Presque Isle Maine 


Northern Maine-Grown Hardy 


Perennials 
Our season a month later than south- 
ern N. E. Can ship until the last of 
May, Kelway Delphiniums, Lemoine 
— Delphiniums, Canterbury Bells, 
Ute. 


THE HARDY GARDEN CO 








Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or 
Lawnmower built for Truck 
Farmers, Gardeners, Florists, yo 
Nurserymen, Berry and Fruit =; Y 
Growers, Suburbanites, Coun- yj B@ 
try Estates, Cemeteries, Parks 
and Lawnwork. porsrcw) 
Write for Free Catalogue 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
873 26th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. | 










“Garden Book 
Y OU can make your garden the 


envy of the neighborhood if you 
have Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book 
for a guide. It contains explicit 
cultural directions, as well as a 
complete list of the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, 
Dahlias, etc. 
A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBs—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 








SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 











BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Thomas J. GreyCo. 























CERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 24 
in. pots. 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and_Viaud, 
out of sand, 3c; in 24 in pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 


South Braintree 





Coniferous Evergreens 


Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


Massachusetts 
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NID, HE PRO AGEN FERTILIZER “9 


4.6 PER CENT NITROGEN 4% \ 
\ 


=>” Water Soluble and Immediately Available/. 3 

















ITROGEN is the most needed plant food 


generally lacking in soils. 


FLORANID is pure plant food. It gives plants a 
quick start and keeps them in vigorous growth. 
FLORANID improves color of Foliage, Flowers, 
Vegetables and Fruit and greatly increases the 
quality and yield. 

For liquid fertilizer, use a level teaspoonful to the 
gallon of water, or a half can to the barrel of water. 


1 lb. Cans and 50 lb. Bags. 


Write for booklet, in colors, giving valuable ferti- 
lizing facts. Floranid is sold by dealers in horticul- 
tural supplies. In New York City, by Stumpp @& 
Walter Co., 30-32 Barclay Street. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 









Average Pounds of Nitrogen in a 
Ton of Various Fertilizing Materials 
Stable Manure ........ 10 
er ere 60 to 80 
Tankage, general range 80 to 200 
Fish, dried and ground 120 to 180 
Blood, dried, black ....120 to 240 

















| Cottonseed meal ...... 140 to 160 ° 
\ — _ meng Ae ee poe = oe Sg | Agricultural Department 
itrate o OER ..ccce i) : —< 
Sulphate of Ammonia .. 400 Figw~ a) 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
FLORANID (Urea Basf) 920 fees os x 


ie aie Ps Ya Pon ex 2h tas Pa 
— Wa Sa A OE te Rae ee ‘aa : ial iil Le 


GO RTEH BS BYE CRO Gb GIS EGR OOH GVBWSSz KOS. 


; Kill Weeds €asily, Safely, Cheaply- 








fe) AS 
ci Save labor. Save money. Keep driveways, walks and gutters spic and span. One or two jo 
&o> applications a season, sprinkled or sprayed. That’s all. sy 






ATLAS NP WEED KILLER 


quickly rids home grounds, estates, country clubs, tennis courts, parks, cemeteries, etc., of 


obnoxious growths. It is sure death to poison ivy and other dangerous or annoying weeds. 2 
ra 


Ey 


With an inexpensive tool, it kills dandelions in lawns without injuring the grass. 
Positively will not injure children, dogs, cats, cows, horses and other animals; poultry and 
other birds. Will not stain clothing or footwear. 


One gallon treats 500 square feet of vegetated 
surface. 


q 


Obtainable in quart, half-gallon, gallon and 
five gallon cans, and 50 gallon drums. 


Sold by dealers in horticultural supplies, hard- 
ware dealers, etc. If your dealer cannot supply, 
send us his address. 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet, free on 
request. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CO., INc. 


Manufacturers of all Standard 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


136 Liberty Street, New York 
OQDS CB CD BB 9 


BS BST SB EBRD 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 

“this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 


additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 











life membership. 


Giortirultural Soriety 
of New York, Jnr. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 





entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
| 
| 








The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. Jamzs Boyrp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HarTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK 


Secretar 
Mr. Davp Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. | 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Exhibition and other fine strains 





We offer seedlings for June and later delivery that will bloom the first year; second year make magnificent 
show. We use only the finest strain of seed for our seedlings and specialize on rare and new varieties, and 
the best of the standard sorts. By planting our seedlings you often save four-fifths of the cost of the plants, 


and get the best varieties. 


Delphiniums—Kelways Exhibition Strain mx. awarded the 
highest prizes, 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. Seeds, 
$1 for 500. 

Delphinium—Rev. Lascelles, a very fine sort that comes prac- 
tically true from seed, 25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $6. 300 
seeds, $1. 

Delphinium—Dusky Monarch, Excelsior, Monarch of all, James 
Wm. Kelway, The Alake, F. Nagle—any of these six named 
varieties 25 for $3.50; 50, $6; 100, $10. 


Delphinium Bella Donna, the popular bright blue; Bellamosum, 
dark blue; Blue Butterfly, dwarf bright blue; White Butter- 
fly, dwarf white—the above at 25 for $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100 
$4.00. . 

Delphinium—Field-grown plants of good English Hybrids and 
Bella Donna—$3 per dozen. 

We also have seedlings of the following annuals for after 

the 20th of May and June delivery :— 

Asters—The Kelway Aster ‘‘New Development,’’ an extra 
fine race, closely resembling Japanese Chrysanthemums. Fine 
for cut bloom and decorative purposes. Mx. seedlings—25 
for $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. Named sorts of above Pride 
of the West (white), Queen of the West (azure blue), King 
of the West (purple), Beauty of the West (shell pink), Glory 
of the West (rose) —$2.50 for 25; $4 for 50; $7.50 for 100. 


Kelway’s Giant Branching—2%4 feet high, flower 5 inches 
diameter. Snowstorm (white); Splendor (pink)—-25 for 
$3; 50, $5 3 

Also the following fine cut flower sorts—Balls White, Crego’s 
Lavender, shell pink, and giant white $1.50 for 25; $2.75 
for 50; $5 per 100. 


The following—25 for $1.50; $5 per 100:— 
Balsam, Camellia-flowered. 
Centaurea—Double Blue Florists’ strain 
Stocks—Double white 

Cosmos—Extra early Mammoth. 

Anchusa capensis (blue). 

Didiscus or Trachymene—Blue lace flower. 
Calendula—The Ball. 


PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS for June delivery 


Aquilegia—Scott Elliott’s Hybrids—25 for $1.50; $5 per 100. 

Aquilegia—Kelway’s Long-spurred Hybrids—25 for $1.50; $5 
per 100. 

Statice latifolia—25, $1.00; 100, $3.50. 


Gaillardia—Kelway’s Exhibition and Border Strain. Will 
bloom late—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, $6. 





Field and pot-grown plants of the following for immedi- 

ate results :-— 

Heuchera ericoides. The finest of heucheras. Good plants— 
$3 per doz. .Extra large $5. 


Phlox—Miss Lingard. The finest of phloxes. All summer 
bloomer—$3 per doz. 


Phlox—Frau von Lasburgh. Largest white—$3 per dozen. 


Oenothera—Frazeri yellow evening primrose—fine—$2.50 per 
dozen. 

Pyrethrum roseum mx.—$2.50 per doz. 

Forgetmenots—$1 per doz. 

Pansies—fine strain—$1 per doz. 

Snapdragons—in six finest named varieties—$1.50 per doz. 

Moonflowers—Blue and white—$1.56 per doz. 

The following hardy perennial seedlings for August and Sep- 

tember planting. Make a bed in the vegetable garden and 

plant the following a few inches apart. covering lightly with 

straw for the winter. They will then be ready to plant into 

permanent position in spring, and at the cost of a few dollars 


you can have hundreds of plants of the finest sorts for your 
garden :— 


Pansies—Kelway‘s Choicest—50, $1.75; 100, $3; Steele’s 
Mastodon Miracle mx. 50, $1.75; 100, $3. 


Anchusa Italica Dropmore var.—25, $1.50; 100, $5. 


English Daisies—Kelway’s pink Princess, Snowflake, and 
Ranunculus varieties—50, $1.75; 100, $3. 


Pyrethrum—Kelway’s Exhibition strain from double named 
kinds—25 for $2; 100, $6. 
Kelway’s Exhibition strain from single named sorts—25 for 
$1.75; 100, $5. 


Aquilegia chrysantha—yellow—25 for $1; 100, $3. 

Aquilegia coerulea—Rocky Mt. Blue—25 for $1.50; 100, $4. 

Campanula carpatica—white and blue—25, $1; 100, $3. 

Campanula persicifolia—white and blue—25, $1; 100, $3. 

Canterbury Bells—finest sorts mixed—25, $1; 100, $3. 

Foxgloves—mixed—25, $1; 100, $3. 

Geum—Lady Stratheden and Mrs. Bradshaw—25, $2; 100, $7. 

Hollyhock—Double, in 12 separate colors—25, $2; 100, $7. 

Hollyhock—Double Mixed—25, $1.25; 100, $4. 

Forgetmenots—50, $1.75; 100, 3. 

Phlox—Hardy—Kelway’s New Hybrids—25, $2; 100, $7. 

Lily of the Valley—German-grown Valley from cold storage 
for house and greenhouse forcing. The pips we sell carry 
large bells on long stems, quite superior to the small-flowered 
foo $5 sae. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; 





Keep this list for future reference 





ADDRESS 


North Shore Ferneries Company 
Beverly, Mass. 
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